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TWO VICTORIAN PORTRAITS 

BY MURIEL HARRIS 



LORD Morley was lunching at Frederic Harrison's 
house when the conversation turned on toothache. Lord 
Morley said he had never had toothache in his life. " Then 
that's why you're so great and good " was the prompt 
rejoinder of the woman sitting next to him. 

Lord Morley's great-and-good reputation has always 
been accepted with singular unanimity — even by those who 
disagreed with him as only your peers can disagree with you. 
" Honest John " to the general public, he has also compelled 
a similar deference from his particular public. At the same 
time, reputations have to do with more than character. Lord 
Charles Beresford, for instance, got the reputation of the 
breezy sailor chiefly by reason of his face, which was like a 
bull-dog's. There is a certain saintliness, a stained-glass- 
window suggestion, about Lord Morley's face which has 
corroborated the inward light. Of Frederic Harrison, now 
one of his few remaining contemporaries, with his mascu- 
line, forceful head, no one would say great-and-good. Great, 
yes. Good, yes. But not great-and-good. 

At this time of general reconstruction a comparison of 
the lives of these two men has a peculiar aptness — perhaps 
a greater aptness than a similar comparison of other notable 
octogenarians, such as Lord Bryce, Thomas Hardy, Sir 
George Trevelyan. For one thing, there have been quite 
unusual similarities in their lives. Agreeing closely, they 
have differed as widely. With common sympathies, they 
are fundamentally apart. More perhaps than any of their 
contemporaries^ they have influenced British thought, and 
their total influence has yet to be appraised. One made a 
religion of philosophy; the other harnessed statesmanship to 
literature. Together they brought into the water-tight com- 
partments of history, statesmanship, literature, the common 
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factor of humanity, identifying with humanity in general 
the different phases of humanity in particular. 

Both men were born round about a period correspond- 
ing in many ways with our own. Frederic Harrison just 
remembers being taken as a very little boy to Queen Vic- 
toria's coronation. Both began life during a period of his- 
tory still heaving with the ground swell of the Napoleonic 
wars. Then, as now, spirits had been called up from the 
vasty deep, which people feared. Shape after shape marked 
the political remodelling of Europe, and liberty and repres- 
sion were rapid alternations. Both men grew to manhood 
amid the ferment of thought that was the outcome of the 
long war-period. It was a time when philosophic specula- 
tion was everywhere trying to reconstruct a shattered world 
and reconstruct it differently. Frederic Harrison fell under 
the spell of Auguste Comte; John Morley under that of 
John Stuart Mill ; both took much from the philosophy of 
the other, just as Mill appreciated Comte, even while, in 
some directions, falling foul of him. 

It is as difficult to decide as is the problem of the hen 
and the egg whether a philosophy so influences a man as to 
shape him fundamentally other than he might have been, 
or whether, in a given philosophy, a man finds the echo of 
his own inarticulate convictions. Much philosophy consists 
in voicing what is already there, rather than in producing 
original material. A determination of the question would 
provide many a clue to character. Morley, for instance, 
became the rationalist, the exponent of moderation, of how 
to do a thing rather than of the doing of it. Was this toler- 
ance learnt of the ultra-tolerant Mill, or was it perhaps in 
part due to a certain sensitiveness, perhaps to a certain deep- 
rooted loneliness, which shrank from the personal contact 
of the intolerant? Did Frederic Harrison's own passion for 
history, whether of Byzantium or of the year of our Lord, 
1920, chime so perfectly with Comte's idea of synthetic his- 
tory, that his conversion was there, almost before it started? 
Is it possible that Mill fettered and constrained Morley, 
whereas Comte, with all his formalism, freed and amplified 
Harrison? Subtracting the common ground of wide expe- 
rience, scholarliness, intimate knowledge over more than 
half a century of everybody worth knowing, intense sym- 
pathy with France, as opposed to Carlyle's deification of 
brute force in Frederick, the characters of the two men are 
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poles asunder. That of Frederic Harrison is ardent, robust, 
fearless; that of Morley isolated, cautious, and fearful — in 
the sense of fearing to take a wrong step. I remember them 
both during a week-end at Frederic Harrison's country 
house in Kent. Both sat under the wide branches of the 
yew-tree on the lawn looking at the rose-walk. Harrison 
talked vigorously, urging, suggesting, putting his points, 
one leg outstretched, the other drawn up as though to anchor 
himself against the pull of his own vehemence. Morley sat 
back, listening, appraising, saying very little. They were 
talking of Chamberlain and the Protectionist movement, 
and while they were both ardent free-traders, Morley had a 
deep admiration for Chamberlain — the admiration perhaps 
of the man of thought for the man who acted at once — while 
Harrison thought friendship for the man compromised by 
the wrong-headedness of his principles. Only a year or two 
ago at Bath, the same attitude was evident in the two men. 
Although several years his senior, Frederic Harrison guided 
Lord Morley when they crossed the street together, and it 
was the older of the two who made the suggestions, raised 
the arguments, was the vital member of the discussion. It 
is something of a paradox that of the two, the less vigorous 
should have had most of the rough-and-tumble of political 
life. It was Morley who emerged from his library to take 
a share in the government of his country; it was Frederic 
Harrison who refused offers to become even member of Par- 
liament, and whose official life was confined to a London 
County Councillorship under the chairmanship of Lord 
Rosebery. 

The careers of the two men were the direct result 
of their respective philosophies. Mill was in Parliament 
himself, where Gladstone called him the saint of rational- 
ism, and, almost against his own inclinations, Lord Morley 
has felt that knowledge of men is not contained in books 
alone. His natural tendency towards reserve and isolation 
possibly influenced him the more towards the public life 
which should complete his knowledge. Frederic Harrison, 
on the other hand, has felt, with many other thinkers of his 
day, that Parliament is least helpful towards the world of 
ideas. Moreover, his own natural inclinations take him 
widely among men. His autobiography tells of his friend- 
ships with Gladstone, Tennyson, Rosebery and the rest, and 
to this day, when he is known as the Grand Old Man of 
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Bath, he finds pleasure in meeting everybody, discussing 
everything. The chief exponent of the religion of 
Humanity is himself the most human of men. During the 
war, when Bath became once more a fashionable centre for 
politicians, literary men and the like, Mr. Harrison was 
the centre to whom they all gravitated, foreigners and 
Englishmen alike — Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, Mr. 
Raemaekers, Prince Cantacuzene. I remember how at one 
of the Bath tea-parties a rather foolish woman, after listen- 
ing to his stories, asked him why he did not write his mem- 
oirs. He did not snub her, but replied mildly that he had 
— several times. With all the difference in their careers, 
therefore, Lord Morley and Frederic Harrison had this in 
common — each of them possessed two great interests. One 
was absorbed in government and literature; the othei 
was absorbed in Positivism and literature. Perhaps each 
would say that their two interests were one — certainly in 
the case of Mr. Harrison there would be truth in this. But 
to the outsider — the mere reader of the lives of Chatham, 
Cromwell, Voltaire, of Compromise and of The Meaning 
of History — it is probable that literature will best represent 
them. It is difficult, for instance, for any but the actual 
friend to realize, except through literature — as opposed to 
more active work — the spirit moving such a personality as 
that of Mr. Harrison. His is the secret of eternal youth. 
Everything is vital to him. Dead bones live under his 
touch ; ashes become flesh and blood. His knowledge of the 
past is the knowledge of seventy years from which nothing 
has been lost. But it is his knowledge of the present which 
differentiates him from his contemporaries, a knowledge 
enabling him to a just balancing of past and present and 
giving him an almost uncanny prescience with regard to the 
future. In 1886 he was advancing powerfully all the reasons 
now being giving for a self-governing Ireland. In the 
Franco-German war, when much sympathy was felt in Eng- 
land for the Germans, he foresaw the aggressive policy 
which culminated in the Great War, and advocated prepara- 
tion at a time when it laid him open to the charge of having 
departed from his life-long principles. At one time strongly 
anti-suffragist, he again disappointed those who cannot see 
that other times imply other manners, by declaring himself 
in 1916 in favor of women's suffrage. I think it was that 
historic sense of his, which never stagnated but was always 
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renewing itself in the changing events, which enabled him 
to prophesy with extraordinary correctness the course of the 
war. In early September, 1914, when we all thought that 
Paris must fall, he said to me, " Paris will not fall. They 
will take Namur, but they will not get Paris." Seemingly 
pessimistic when things were less bad, he held firm all 
through the terrible drive of 1918, and it was not a matter 
of guessing, but the most living, pulsating, historical sense 
of the last half-century which brought him to his con- 
clusions. It is here perhaps that he most differs from Lord 
Morley, whose training leads him to sober thought and 
consideration, the weighing of one delicate point against 
another, of one pungent word against one more pungent. 
Frederic Harrison's mind is instantly made up, just as his 
essays are instantly written, almost without verbal correc- 
tion, in the characteristic hand of which he is proud. To 
him politics are history and history is politics. There is 
no cleavage between yesterday and today. His attitude on 
the Egyptian question, years ago; on the Jamaica commit- 
tee when he and Morley were opposed to Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Carlyle ; on the Boer War, brought him into the closest touch 
with Lord Morley. Equally he has frequently disagreed 
with him on matters of policy, as is perhaps inevitable on the 
part of the man out of office with the man in office; as is 
also inevitable with the man who at once knows his own 
mind and is not afraid to seem rash about it, with the man 
who is above all honest, but to whom rashness would 
be sheer torture. Sensitiveness is an ill-defined term. Some 
people are termed insensitive because they see past the lets 
and hindrances to the ultimate goal ; some people are termed 
sensitive in proportion to the number of things they couldn't 
possibly do. It is partly a question of range, partly a ques- 
tion of that personal courage which, having regard all the 
time to public opinion, yet knows how to distinguish in it 
the sounder elements from the elements that merely hurt the 
vanity. Frederic Harrison's sensitiveness is of the long- 
range variety, and his courage makes him disregard not 
opinion but opinions. He is not in the least afraid of appear- 
ing inconsistent, and those who taunted the staunch opposer 
of the Boer War and Imperialism with inconsistency when 
he preached the German peril, can now see the independ- 
ence of mind which enabled him to distinguish between the 
two events. His courage and vitality again enabled him to 
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face the Great War where others of his years could hardly 
bear it and sought refuge in other channels. A famous 
Oxford don endeavored to ignore the war altogether, would 
hear no talk of it ; would read no newspapers. Oscar Brown- 
ing in Rome devoted himself to history and Christian 
Science. Lord Morley wrote his Recollections and, after 
the beginning of the war, was little heard of. The strain 
was too great for them all except one, after the strain of a 
long life and many cares. Without, however, disparaging 
the one in order to exalt the other, it is impossible not to 
admire the intense vitality, the keen zest, which enabled the 
oldest of them all to follow the war in its every detail, to face 
consequences, to peer into the future undismayed, and that, 
in spite of heavy personal loss. Here again Frederic Har- 
rison showed that harmony of mind which makes one his- 
tory, literature, life. The writer of The Meaning of His- 
tory, the apostle of the Comtist theory, never showed himself 
more at one with himself than during the years of the Great 
War. 

Lady Morley has a protective attitude towards her hus- 
band, whether at their home in Wimbledon or in company 
with other people. And Lord Morley, one is aware, 
greatly needs this protection. Materially it shields him 
from noise — and there never was such a noiseless house as 
his — from overwork, from boredom, for of all men he least 
likes being bored. Spiritually it shields him from a sort 
of melancholy, a sort of pessimism — he would quarrel with 
the word — which is perhaps lack of vitality, and it 
strengthens him who, sensitive and conscientiously doubt- 
ing, needs reassurance. The whole basis of his life within 
himself is in more than one sense a struggle. There is the 
struggle between literature and politics. There is the per- 
sonal struggle between the man of letters, to whom, often, 
his own library most appeals, and the man of duty — 
also a little of ambition — who feels that the mere student 
must come into contact with life as it is lived. The man of 
letters always triumphed over the statesman, and the intellec- 
tual honesty of the writer of the lives of Burke and Rousseau 
— honesty which was deliberately groped for, deliberately 
weighed and deliberately established — was perhaps Lord 
Morley's greatest contribution to politics, in that it pene- 
trated to the outer extremes of party. Yet Lord Morley 
ever held himself aloof. The student is ever displacing the 
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politician. The most delightful talker, with a charming 
illuminating smile, there is yet even towards his intimates 
an almost impenetrable reserve. Frederic Harrison might 
be said to live publicly in private. Lord Morley certainly 
lives privately in public. There are perhaps fewer photo- 
graphs of him than of any statesman living. In his Recol- 
lections it was everywhere remarked how little clue they 
gave to the man himself. This austerity — austere is a word 
he is fond of — has grown with the years. The intellectual, 
deep arched eyes, the big nose, the small mouth, would have 
made him two or three centuries back a cardinal or arch- 
bishop — with the double opportunities for retirement and 
for entry into things political. Today there is no real place 
for him, the statesman of letters. His austerity is of a man 
of generous, quixotic action who has been bruised by life 
and who, in self-defence, has nearly shut the little gate of 
his inmost self, lest perchance some coarse stranger enter 
there. 

Lord Morley is passionately fond of music. When he 
is listening, his face relaxes and forgets itself. It relaxes 
similarly when he is talking to young people — especially 
young people who want to know. Naturally he has a warm 
impulsive humor, which he has curbed on the principle of 
toleration. A warm impulsive temper is never really very 
tolerant at bottom, but here it is balanced by his intellectual 
justice, by the need of freedom to see clearly, and further, by 
the secretiveness with which he guards his inner life. Always 
he is urging judgment, free from personal and popular 
prejudice. Always he urges an attitude which regards the 
constructive work of a man as a whole and disregards the 
pettinesses which accompany the actions even of the greatest. 
Probably it is no more possible to disregard the pettinesses 
than any other part of the human outfit — indeed it is a 
commonplace that when people die, we often miss them 
more for their little tiresomenesses — which incidentally 
make them akin to us — than for their great and shining vir- 
tues. There is nothing like a little darkness for helping the 
normal individual to see the light. And Lord Morley, 
fortunately, is less tolerant in practice than in theory. To 
men with causes at heart, however tiresome, he has always 
been ready to give a hearing. In the same way he is imper- 
vious to those in whom he detects insincerity or curiosity 
and makes no bones at all about showing that he is bored. 
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The Napoleonic Wars ended the aristocratic epoch in 
England and brought about government by the middle 
classes. The Great War has ended the reign of the middle 
classes and is bringing about government by Labor. This 
is not to say that aristocrat and middle classes still do not 
govern. But their ideas no longer govern. Frederic Har- 
rison and Lord Morley represent the flower of middle-class 
government, whether in practice or in theory. With whole- 
hearted disinterestedness, with complete absence of the 
materialism born of Mid- Victorian prosperity, with never- 
failing courage, they not only entered their protest against 
injustice and oppression, but they furthered the construction 
of an ideal by which man might live. Sanity, rationalism, 
moderation — perhaps laisser-aller in government according 
to Mill — is Morley 's contribution to his epoch ; duty, hope, 
the treasure-house of the past and a goal for the future is 
that of Frederic Harrison. 

Muriel Harris. 



